SHAKESPEARE  AND
ULYSSES And appetite, an universal wolf.
So doubly seconded with will and power,
Must make perforce an universal prey
And last eat up himself.
MORE                                and men, like ravenous fishes,
Would feed on one another.
Agamemnon, whom Ulysses is addressing, is still the Grecian
general, although his authority has been defied. The rioters,
whom More is addressing, are perfectly loyal. Most people
would hold that there is no need to trouble yet with any such
thoughts as these of ravenous fishes and universal wolves eating
up themselves. Shakespeare would not.
Shakespeare, as Raleigh says, cextols government v/ith a
fervour that suggests a real and ever-present fear of the breaking
of the flood-gates'. But my point is that this fervour, in itself
highly characteristic, is expressed both in Sir Thomas More and
in Troilus and Cressida by a quite individual succession of thoughts:
(a) Degree neglected, (V) the flood surging over its banks, (c)
the doing to death of the aged or the babes, (d) cannibal
monsters. It is this linking of the thought that matters. The
wording is not the same, nor have we any reason to demand
that it should be the same. For if so striking a sequence of
thought were uttered in the same words, we should have a mere
repetition, such as we do not find, and ought not to expect to
find, in the 'myriad-minded' Shakespeare.
Common Elizabethan phrases have too often been claimed
as proofs of two authors being the same man, when they only
show that two authors used a common language. Still, verbal
echoes are not to be neglected, least of all when they are con-
nected with a real image in the writer's mind.
It has been pointed out how frequent in Shakespeare, as
illustrating insubordination or rebellion in men, is the image of
waters breaking their bounds and overbearing everything. The
comparison of Laertes, overbearing the officers of Claudius, to
'the ocean overpeering of his list5 will occur to the reader. But
both in Coriolanus and in D's 'three pages' this parallel in thought
is closely associated with a verbal echo.
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